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Delaware Adviser Describes 


ler Unique Yearbook Guidebook 


By Mrs. George Ehinger 


{ teacher of senior English at Dover High School (enrollment 1,000) in 

Jover, Delaware, and adviser to its yearbook, “Doverian,” describes in 

detail her unique yearbook guidebook she uses in the production of the 
school’s excellent annual. 


I’m sure there is no yearbook guidebook quite liks ours. In fact, 
i'm not sure that it is a proper guidebook. None of us had seen a guide- 
book (except an evaluation guidebook), but last year the staff agreed 
hat something of the sort would be a great help and determined that 
ye would have one for this year’s staff. 

We have had lists of important details on layouts posted and even 
mounted on large placards so any one in the workroom could quickly 
get the information he needed. However, this was too sketchy. 

What was finally written and delivered to each member of the staff 
at the first meeting in September is material which we feel we need. It 
is twenty-one pages of mimeographed material inserted in substantial 
folders. The copies are numbered and given to staff members with the 
injunction that they study them and keep them for ready information. 

(I will say that my copy now carries many pencilled-in notes for the 
revision I hope to make for the 1960 staff.) 

Meetings of a few key staff members had begun last spring. Several 
evenings during the summer the entire staff met at my house to talk out 
certain questions of what they wanted in their book and what they 
thought the school wanted. These discussions were of great help to the 
editors. The three members who had attended a yearbook conference 
in June in Washington aided in molding opinion for good yearbook style. 

With the opening of school regular weekly evening meetings, begin- 
ning at 7 o'clock and an hour in length (sometimes longer), were held in 
my room at school until the Thanksgiving holiday. Using the guide- 
book as a text, we devoted these meetings to instruction and general 
discussion on planning, layouts, pictures, and copy. During these weeks 
the staff were reading yearbook material from our yearbook files and 
studying other yearbooks. Also the staff were well into yearbook plan- 
ning, making miniature layouts and taking pictures of school activities 
as opportunities arose. 


As I have said, probably no orthodox guidebook includes what ours 
does, but it’s a beginning. Although our files hold ample material on 
good yearbook building and we take yearbook publications, getting all 
the staff to read widely and to make this material a part of their back- 
ground is difficult. Hence, we included in the guidebook much informa- 
tion in capsule form on the different phases of good yearbook building. 
All have read at least this much, and they have it by them for frequent 
re-reading or quick reference instead of having their questions answered 
by the already overworked editor. 
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As there is no place nor time alloted for yearbook work at school, — 


What follows is material taken from each section of the guidebook _ 


to give an idea of the kind of information that is included. 


PLAN OF WORK 
After the theme or unifying element and the size of the book ar 


determined, the progress of work is as follows: 
Pre-dummy division of the book into sections and a breakdown of” 


the number of pages for each section. 

Make the miniature dummy which consists of a series of rectangle 

334” x 214” with sixteen on a large sheet. This procedure make 

for better layout design (for facing pages must balance), permits 

variety in page plans, and allows for the inevitable changes. 

The final dummy made from the miniature dummy with care and 

accuracy, pictures drawn in the exact size, margins established, type 

areas placed with the actual heading written in their exact positions. 
GENERAL YEARBOOK COVERAGE 

COVER. The name and year of issue should be printed plainly 

on the spine of the book. 

End pages are designed to arouse reader interest. 

Divider pages should be as few as possible, similar in pattern fea- 

turing one idea on each spread. If art and photography are com- 

bined, one should be smaller in size and emphasis. 

Opening section contains the title page and the table of contents, 

develops the theme, and provides special pages for mood pictures 

and locale. 

Curriculum includes administrative and academic content. 

Activities include pictures and reports of all organizations that are 

a recognized part of the school. 

Sports include sport write-ups and formal and informal pictures 

with emphasis on action. 

Student life should cover as many of the year’s events as possible 

presented in an informal, lively manner. 

Classes is devoted mainly to group and informal pictures, but it 

should also carry a resume of the year’s activities. 

Graduation provides the opportunity for better coverage of spring 

sports and senior activities and the use of appealing outdoor 

pictures. 

Index. Every student, teacher, librarian, board member and aides, 

and office workers, janitors and bus drivers, must be included with 

page references. 

Social and business patrons must be presented with dignity. All 

names in the same style and in alphabetic order. No nicknames. 
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the staff has again taken over the large basement room of my house as a)»; 
workshop where each has a table and his work remains undisturbed.” iby 
The students are free to work singly or in groups at any time with type 
writers, pencil sharpeners, a variety of yearbooks, pamphlets, and their 
guidebooks within easy reach. 
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The finale page ties in the theme with the final word of thanks ~ 


and farewell. 
LAYOUT 


Margins are established (our margins are written in here), narrow: | 
inside, wider at outside, wider still at top and widest at bottom. Do7 
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ol not vary margins unless it seems absolutely necessary. At least margins 
$a must be uniform on opposite pages. Establish margin at least once 
ed. by one or more pictures, by copy, or by both. Margins may not be vio- 
pe jated except for bleed-off pictures. 

eir Each doublespread is designed as a unit (whether the subject matter 
is related or not) according to balance, variety, and unity, using the three 


Ok elements of white space, type, and photography. 
A few of the many cautions listed are as follows: 
ue «1. “Don’t use perfect balance — often. 
2. Don’t use the same layouts on consecutive pages. 
of 3. One element should dominate the page. 


— 


Great care must be taken to align type lines, headings, captions, 
les copy and pictures for more pleasing design. 
kei «5. ~No picture should be so placed that the book must be turned to 
its see the picture. 

6. If there are more than eight circles in 120 pages, there are too many. 


nd Never cut into a circle with another picture. Circles must not roll 
pe in space. Be careful that a circle does not cut too much of a 
ns, rectangle to spoil the pattern of the rectangle. 

7. The upper-half of each page should seem to carry the greater 
iy weight, but avoid top-heavy layouts. Avoid picture in top-half 


exactly duplicating the lower-half. Use action pictures on top-of- 
page. Ordinarily use group pictures at the bottom, but do not let 
ea- them seem to slip off the page by bleeding them. 
m- 8. Use vertical shapes for emphasis. Horizontal lines are quiet. 
9. When crossing the gutter with a picture, never have the gutter in 
its, the exact center of the picture. Never put faces in the gutter. 
res_ 10. White space should have pattern shape. 
11. Pictures should not point out of a double spread. 
12. Use angles sparingly. Angles (if used) should tilt into (not out of) 
re the page. Two reasons for tilting a picture — to give added weight 
in balancing another picture and to lead the reader’s eye from one 
res element to another. 
13. Avoid small single pictures which seem to be floating in space. 
ole 14. Use major copy on every two pages at least. 
_ 15. Avoid bleeding a square picture in the corner of a page. 
it 16. Never have two headings the same size on a page. A heading must 
appear on every page or every two pages. It is good alignment to 


ng have heading in line across a double spread, but if the subject 
Or matter is different, the heading need not be in a line. The heading 

is the most important spot on the page. However, it does not al- 
es, ways have to be in the upper right. Headings should be played up 
ith and identifications down. 


17. All sport schedules must be headed and leaded the same, no matter 
All how long or short. 
18. Match type to the spirit of the theme. Choose two kinds of type 
ks from one family of type. Then choose another from a second 
family of type for emphasis, perhaps for the foreword. Each dum- 
my page should carry the type the copy is to be set in. 
ww: 19. The column of copy is 20 pica wide, six lines per inch in depth, 14 
Do) words to the square inch of 10 point type. 
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Have 2 pica between picture and the caption at the side. 

Have 4 pica between 2 columns of copy. 

Have 3 pica between picture or copy and heading. 

Have | pica between picture and caption below. 

Have 3 pica between picture and copy. 

Have 2 pica between two pictures (unless divided by a fine white 
line). 

Page numbers are part of layout. Do not omit page numbers (or 
folios) for more than three pages. 

Copy should be placed so that the eye naturally turns to it from 
the heading. 

No caption block should be less than 10 pica in width. 

Shapes of pictures should have the proper ratio of length to width. 
Avoid having pictures too long and narrow. 

Strive to align the caption with the picture width. 

Throw excess white space to the outside of the page. 


HEADINGS 


Work out a distructive head distplay style and use it consistently. 
Avoid lines too long, too short, and more than one line in length. 
Continue a head across the gutter. Effective to use more words on 
one page than on the other. In this case the heads should touch the 
inner margins. 

Seldom center a heading. 

Heads must give the reader information. Heads must have life and 
sparkle. Use phrases or smooth sentences with strong verbs and 
carefully selected adjectives. 

Running heads attract attention and give book personality. 

Avoid “the” and “a” in beginning heads. 

Heads should be written in on the dummy. 

Write heads to exactly fill the space allowed in layout. 

As a general guide use 4 to 7 words in length to a page (about 25 
letters, not counting spaces). Then to make sure that you are exact, 
measure with a ruler the space drawn for the length of the heading 
and multiply by 16 (as a unit equals 1/16 of an inch). The result 
gives the number of units that will fit the space. Count each head. 
ing acording to the numerical scale for the type you have chosen. 
Your publisher has provided such a scale for your use. Your head: 
ing will fit the space on your layout if you have carefully counted 
the spaces needed for every capital, small letter, mark of punctua: 
tion, and space betwen the words of the heading you wish to use. 


CAPTIONS AND IDENTIFICATIONS 
Captions and identifications — Use 20 words to square inch of 8 


point type. Ex: 5” wide x 14” deep = 21% square inch or 50 words. 
Count every initial and word including “a,” “an,” and “the.” 
1. 


A caption tells what has happened before the moment of the pic 
ture, what is expected to happen, the place, time, occasion, persons 
and event, 

Captions should be vigorous and informative. Stick to active voice 
and complete sentences. 

Do not state the obvious. Add information that is not immediately 
explained by the picture alone. 
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Mixing a caption with a long line of identifications confuses the 
reader. 
In a caption such as the following omit — “Mr.”: “The school 
board, Mrs. James P. Henry, Paul E. Wright (president) examine 
the blueprints.” 
In a caption of an activity shot, refer to the adviser thus: “The 
officers listen as their adviser, Mr. Douglas, explains — " 
List officers in this manner, using abbreviations if your space obso- 
lutely demands it: 
“Senior officers, John Holden (president), James Reeves (vice- 
president), Harold Elder (treasurer), and Mary Davis (secretary) 
select the date for —” 
In identifications of a group picture, the name of the organization is 
first and in caps and not abbreviated. Follow this wording and 
punctuation: 
NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY. Seated: Joy Willis, Grace Wil- 
son, Hannah Evans, Miss Gray (adviser), James Bryan. Standing: 
Marian Black, William Scott (president), Grant Ward...” 
As they are to be in italics, underline all such words as “Seated,” 
“Standing,” “Front,” “Row 2,” “Kneeling.” 
If the caption or identification extends across the page and will 
take two lines or more, divide it into two columns of type. 
Know exactly how many words the space allows in the layout for 
the caption or identification and strive to fill out the final line. 
No widows! 
Every picture unless the picture is a panorama should be identified 
in a picture. 
To give emphasis and appeal, try using beginning key words set 
In caps. 

COPY 
Copy — use 14 words to the square inch of 10 point type. 
Type all copy — double spaced on one side of the paper with the 
name of the writer on each sheet. On the copy should be the num- 
ber of words the space will take and the number of words in the 
copy. 
Keep the original manuscript. Don’t throw anything away until 
the book is published. 
Beginning with the very first word, copy must be informative, in- 
formal, fresh, and bright as if the editor were talking to the reader. 
Copy should maintain the same style, but at the same time show 
a change of pace from section to section as from the academic to 
the senior section. 
Copy must be edited to fit the copy block. If there is nothing more 
to say and you have un-wanted vacant spaced, revise the layout. 
Use the past tense except in Administration and Curriculum where 
the present tense is used. 
Use the 3rd person. Do not address anyone, give your opinion, 
flatter, nor congratulate. 
Use the following abbreviations (just a few are given): 
a. asst. _ assistant 
b. mgr. manager 
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Cc. assoc. association 
d. corres. secy. corresponding secretary 
e. chm. chairman 
f. co-chm. co-chairman 
g. com. committee 
h. decor. decoration 
i. pres. president 
. om vice-president 
k._ treas. treasurer 
l.  secy. secretary 
Do not abbreviate: 

a. entertainment 

b. intramurals 

c. chaplain 

d. varsity 

e. adviser (not advisor) 


f. editor-in-chief 

g. assistant editor 

Offices are not capitalized unless before the name as a title. 
Edit copy to fill out the last line — —at least 34 of its length. 


Include some of the foibles of the year, little events that make this 
year different, but don’t make the copy too dated nor slangy to be 
good writing. 

Use the following order for listing senior activities: 

honors, class officers, publications, music, drama, clubs, activities, 
committees, sports. (a form to be used by the staff to obtain the 
above information from each senior is included in the guidebook). 
The following order and punctuation are to be used for the senior 
writeups with the portraits: Vernon Herbert Abbott: “Vern” . . . 
black khakies . . . enthusiastic . . . speed demon. National Honor 
Society 4; Junior Rotarian 4; Doverian business com. 4; Hi-Y 3; 
treas. 4; band 1, 2; driver's ed. 3; bazaar booth com. chm. 4; prom 
lighting com. 3; baseball varsity 3, 4. 

If economy makes it necessary to do so, omit the nickname and 
senior personality writeup. They are going out. 

Have nothing about romance in the senior section. 

In the queens and honor section, state how the students were 
chosen and how you know this student is the “most-likely-to-suc- 
ceed.” Seriously consider omitting pictures of the superlative win- 
ners. Save this space for pictures of winners of scholastic honors, 
etc. 

In sports writeups team-play and squad effort should receive greater 
emphasis than individual prowess. 

In copy always write the winning score first. 

Sports copy should make use of the live verbs, colorful words. 
Don’t capitalize “intramurals” unless it is part of a specific title 
which should be capitalized. 

Keep sports clippings and write the copy while the season is fresh 
in your memory. 

Avoid the tendency to give football coverage in detail, briefly sum- 
marize basketball, and practically skip the other sports. 
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23. In captions for sports pictures, place number of the player in paren- 
theses after his name. Players on the opposing team must be named. 
Let the reports be reports — not apologies nor explanations. 


24. Material for copy in every section must be gathered carefully and 
accurately. The staff members must interview the coach or adviser 
of the sport, activity, or class, as well as the captain or president. 
(a form is included in the guidebook to be used for these interviews 
to be filed and added to as other information is gained. Another 
form is included for the staff members who are writing administra- 
tion and curriculum copy. This form is a guide for the interviews 
with faculty members on objective of the courses, content, unusual 
accomplishments, and any new equipment or projects.) 


PICTURES 


Since the excellence of a yearbook depends so much on pictures, it 
behooves the staff to study seriously how to plan good pictures and what 
to avoid. 

The staff members managing the taking of pictures must organize 
well and follow through carefully in the scheduling of pictures to have 
students, teachers or members of organizations informed of the time, 
place, and dress (if uniforms are necessary). These details must be taken 
care of if good working relations are to be maintained with the admini- 
stration, the photographer, faculty, and students. 

Four pages in the guidebook are devoted to pictures and every item 
is important. A few are as follows: 

1. Decide well in advance what pictures you want on a certain day, 
obtain the permission of the principal, and give him a copy of the 
picture schedule (one also to the photographer). Consult the teach- 
ers and students concerned beforehand. Plan the place, angle and 
effect desired. Decide where the picture is to be taken from. Re- 
hearse it if possible. Have a similar picture to show the photog- 
rapher. 

2. A posed picture can look natural. Students should not be looking 
at the camera if it is a candid shot. There should be a point of 
interest with the heads fairly close together and the objects they are 
looking at or talking about reasonably close so the picture may be 
cropped. Students should not be smiling unless the situation calls 
for mirth. 


3. Make sure no one’s face is behind another — even partially. Use 
angle shots. You can take as many as thirty people with the help 
of angles. 


In taking a picture keep the end result in mind the whole time. 
Use fewer pictures and larger ones. Bleed some where the design 
allows it. 

6. Pictures to be cut out should be outlined with china white ink. 
Cutting sometimes leaves fuzzy edges. In cutouts, leave two straight 
sides. Use cutouts sparingly. 

7. Note the background for a picture. Have it interesting but not 

fussy nor showing some object which will detract attention from 

the picture. Avoid dark drapes or dark walls. Select medium 
tones for background areas. 


St 
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Don’t pose people in similar positions in a number of pictures, 
Avoid using a table often. 


In considering the size of a picture, width is always the first num 
ber; depth, the second — 4” (width) x 6” (depth). 

Dramatize the common place, especially in curriculum pictures. 
Don’t have too many backs to the camera. 


In the foreground of a group picture, crop between the waist and 
shoulders; in the background at the top allow 14” to 14” to the 
edge, but allow 14” more for bleeding. 

Don’t use “faked” individual action pictures of athletes. Use game 
pictures. 


Crop legs, curtains, sky (if not interesting), grass, etc. In action 
sports shots, don’t cut off both legs. Leave one to stand on. 

Use black or red grease pencil to mark the crop lines on the outside 
margin. Do not mark crop marks directly on the picture content. 
Do not cut off unwanted portions of the picture. 


Try to do away with the mug shots in which the subject or subjects 
stand eyeing the camera. 

Keep groups small. The fewer the persons the better the chance for 
good composition. Three or four, good; more than ten, bad. 

If it is faces you are after, fill your viewfinder with faces. In group 
shots place more people in the back rows than in the front row. 
Make sure you can see what the person is doing in the picture. 
Make it tell a story. 

For pictures, choose clothes of medium tones. Avoid black, white, 
navy blue. 

If a student in the picture is looking at a book, he should raise the 
book rather than look down too much. 

Faculty photos are far better if shot in known surroundings. 

Take a large picture of the band inside from above. Too many 
band pictures are taken outdoors in band formation. Result is pin- 
point head sizes. 

In a page or double spread story around a single event, use one or 
two big dramatic shots and fit the others around it or them. 

In taking pictures of a trip, have the students doing something, 
looking at an historical site, etc. 

If people are turned at an angle in a group shot, a much larger head 
size can be obtained. 

Try for mood shots around the school with a student figure in the 
picture. 

In small portrait shots of juniors or other students, no student’s face 
should be less than 14” in diameter. 

For senior portraits girls’ dress should be fairly uniform. Pastel 
colors are best. Boys must wear coat and tie. 

Senior portraits should be 14” larger than needed to allow for 
cutting. 

Have no glamour poses nor too definite a profile in senior portraits. 
Senior portraits may be bled at top and bottom of the page, but not 
off the sides as the name or write up just below would be partly in 
the margin. 
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CSP Advisers Association Honors 
Work Of Dr. Joseph M. Murphy 


The 35th annual convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, held at Columbia University in New York City from March 12 to 
14, was notable for the number of tributes paid to Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, the Association’s founder, director, and mentor-in-chief since its 
establishment in 1925.. At the convention’s closing luncheon on Satur- 
day, March 14, amid the spacious, cheerful atmosphere of the main 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the following tribute to Dr. 
Murphy was read from the dais to an audience of over 4,000 in behalf 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association by the Advisers 
Association’s president, Mr. Benjamin W. Allnutt. This tribute followed 
one from Dr. Murphy’s office staff. 

The work of Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, just recognized by his staff, is 
not confined to the four walls of his office over on 117th Street, or even 
to the campus of Columbia University. It extends throughout our 50 
states and abroad. For many years now, from this dais, Dr. Murphy has 
made awards to outstanding editors and advisers of elementary, high 
school, and college publications. Today, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association honors the man we consider the outstanding adviser 
in the school press field. For 35 years, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association has stood as a sentinel of information and inspiration as 
countless thousands of men and women have studied, worked, and 
struggled to publish creditable magazines, yearbooks, and newspapers. 
And for those 35 years, the Columbia Scholastic Press Association has 
been but the lengthened shadow of one man. Dr. Murphy has always 
been here to give a word of help, of encouragement, and sometimes when 
we have needed it, a prodding. He has given unselfishly and unstinting- 
ly of his time. Perhaps more important, he has given direction and 
meaning to our efforts. The influence of Dr. Murphy is not limited to 
those nearly 100,000 students and teachers who have come to know him 
personally through their participation in these annual conventions and 
in the annual yearbook conferences — his influence is recognized wher- 
ever better scholastic publications are prepared and read. 

As a token of our appreciation and affection, Dr. Murphy, the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association presents you this check. 
We know that such a gift is singularly unimaginative, but we hope you 
will use it to purchase something you want or need for your “mansion” 
in Maine. But because such things often wear out, are misplaced, or 
gather dust in a forgotten corner of a closet, and because we want you 
always to have a reminder of this occasion, the 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CITATION 
of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
is presented to 
Dr. Joseph M. Murphy 
in recognition of thirty-five years of inspirational leadership of the ad- 
visers of the nation’s scholastic publications, and in acknowledgment of 
devoted service to education, to journalism, and to American youth. 
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About Effective Interviewing 


By Erna R. Fleischer 


The adviser of “The Dutchman,” the sprightly, newsy publication of 

Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., discusses briefly yet factually 

the way to conduct and write an interview — both of which could be 
better done than they usually are. 


A favorite method for highlight- 
ing a cause or event dramatizing a 
person’s contribution to = 
school, community or country, 
acquainting the school soaaiiianie 
with an interesting personality is 
the use of the interview. 

High spot on the Feature Page 
may be the interview if it is spright- 
ly, well-written, and appealing. To 
the faculty adviser trying to teach 
the craft of writing this rather 
difficult journalistic form, I would 
suggest that he teach his students 
to aim for the five P’s of the inter- 
view. These are Personality, Per- 
spicacity, Punctuality, Politeness, 
and Planning. 

Personality is important for the 
interviewer who must use all his 
wiles to get his subject to reveal all. 
It is also important for the young 
writer to get on paper those facets 
of his subject’s character as shown 
in his speech, mannerisms, and 
background. 

Perspicacity will lead the writer 
to get exactly the right angle on 
the story, to know exactly the cor- 
rect questions to ask and which to 
leave unasked. 

Punctuality — self explanatory. 
Never be late for an appointment. 

Politeness will be the watchword 
of the interviewer. He will re- 
member that ladies are tender 


about the number of years they 
have done any particular task, and 
of course, about their birthdays. 
He will save himself later embar- 
rassment by asking, 


“May I quote 





” 


you?” regarding a statement which 
may prove to be controversial. Of} 
course he will wait for the invita. 
tion to sit down, and will present 
the subject with a winning smile 
and a thank you at the end of the 
talk. A neatly typed copy of the 
interview will arrive soon after the 
appointment for the all-important 
okay. 

Planning the interview will in. 
clude getting the appointment and 
preparing for the interview by get 
ting “hep” on the subject’s life. 
For a famous person, the writer 
will use periodicals and Who's 
Who in America and other pertin- 
ent biographical material. For a 
school personality, talks with teach. 
ers and friends will help get back 
ground. 

Now that the student is primed 
for his interesting task, he is ready 
for the actual job. Impress upon 
him the necessity for stating ques- 
tions grammatically and clearly, the 
need for writing inobtrusively, the 
helpfulness of changing the tack 
when questions meet with little 
response. It is well to get almost 
twice as much material as one in- 
tends to use for the actual story. 

Writing the interview will be 


easier for the interviewer who, in. 
his planning, has thought of the» 
who, when, what, where, why, and) | 


how of the story, has set the scene, — 


has given enough background ma: | | 


terial and has thought out his own 
views of his subject enough to give 
a good word picture. It is possible 
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by the use of a few well-chosen 
words to suggest the appearance — 
portly, erect, slender, dark-eyed, 
balding, ruddy — of the subject. 


‘To make sure that his interview 
reads well, the student should 
learn that an interview is what its 
name implies, and that it involves 


two people. He should learn to 
use interesting transitions, be care- 
ful of punctuation, particularly for 
quotations. A new speaker means 
a new paragraph. The introduc- 
tion of the interview may be com- 
pared with the “How do you do?” 
and the conclusion with the “Good- 
bye” of a pleasant visit. 


School Newspapers Function 
As House Organs 


By Florence Turowski 
The director of publications of The Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio, 
traces interestingly and factually the origin and purpose of school news- 


papers as house organs. 


In a previous issue of The Bulletin she wrote 


a practical, glowing article entitled, “Let’s Go Feature Hunting Around 
The School.” 


More than 5,500 house organs 
are being published by leading in- 
dustrial and business organizations 
as shown by “The Printers’ Ink Di- 
rectory of House Organs.” ‘These 
are in the form of printed maga- 
zines, newspapers or tabloids, with 
an editor and assistant editors in 
charge of publication. No doubt, 
another 5,000 publications are en- 
joying wide circulation in mimeo- 
graphed bulletin form which are 
not listed. All of these represent 
a large area of publication jobs 
being created through industry's 
current interest in public relations. 

Some studies show that high 
school newspapers saw their de- 
velopment after the year 1920 or 
immediately following the full 
bloom of commercial house organs 
which took place during World 
War I, 1916-1919. This develop- 
ment of industrial house organs 
was forced through the need to 
build morale among workers in 
war industries for the United 
States had entered a war, totally 
_ unprepared from the standpoint of 

' arms and other military supplies. 
| To inspire labor to break old pro- 


duction records and to set new ones 
in output, industry published news- 
papers to keep the worker abreast 
of the progress being made in his 
department. Thus the house organ 
became an established part of ia- 
dustry. 
History of 
School Papers Unwritten 

Although no satisfactory history 
of student publications has yet 
been written, nevertheless, it has 
been estimated that one-half of the 
26,000 high schools in the country 
today do have school newspapers. 
Of these about 5,000 are consid- 
ered good from the standpoint of 
journalism. They usually consist 
of four-page publications of five- 
columns of copy to the page, carry- 
ing from 5,000 to 10,000 words per 
issue. There are larger schools 
issuing as many as 16 pages of 
seven-columns of print per page 
and averaging about 50,000 words 
per issue. These schools usually 
teach journalism with the purpose 
of sending their school editors into 
career journalism. Yet, they all 
serve as house organs for their 
schools because they, too, aim to 
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build morale and school spirit in 
an attempt to raise the educational 
standards of the school. 
House Organs 
Have Unwritten History 

House organs, too, have an un- 
written history. It would not be 
surprising to find that churches 
had the first house organs, these 
being printed and _ distributed 
among their members to keep them 
informed of church activities while 
at the same time tending to influ- 
ence others who might read these 
to consider affiliation with their 
particular sect. 

In this connection, the defini- 
tion or meaning of house organ 
may be questioned. Etymological- 
ly “organ” refers to a cell or group 
of cells whose proper functioning 
insures the continued life of an 
organism. Therefore, a house 
organ would tend to mean a pub- 
lication which insures the proper 
functioning of the house which 
publishes it. Thus, a school paper 
falls into this category because its 
publication would be banned 
should it cease to contribute to the 
proper functioning of the school 
which it represents. 

House Organs 

Influence Employees, Customers 

House organs may be divided 
into three types, depending on 
their purpose, viz., internal organs 
for employees and management; 
external organs for customers, deal- 
ers, distributors and friends; com- 
bined publications to serve both 
employees and customers. Internal 
organs should interpret company 
policies, build morale, promote 
company activities and stimulate 
employee interest in production 
and the product being manufac- 
tured. 

School papers are definitely de- 
signed to be the internal house 
organs of the school. They are 
usually student produced under 
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faculty supervision; self-supporting 
through funds raised by the stu- 
dents; but being produced and dis 
tributed within the confines of the 
school, they must uphold the tra 
ditions and standards of conduc 
acceptable to the school and usual: 
ly center their writing around the 
activities and people within the 
school. Should they fail to build 
good morale among the pupils and 
teachers they would find them 
selves banned from the _ school. 
Thus, they definitely function ac 
cording to the objectives of an in- 
ternal house organ. 

Follow Pattern Set By Industry 

Although an occasional school 
paper functioned in Maine or Con. 
necticut as early as 1851, most 
school papers came after the up 
surge of industrial house organs 
and adopted their policies to 
create and express opinion which 
would build morale or school 
spirit. News stories in school pub- 
lications capitalize the achieve. 
ments of the school, the sports de- 
partment, club activities or achieve: 
ments of individuals. Their col: 
umns and feature stories emphasize 
cooperation between parents and 
schools; their editorials directly try 
to increase school spirit and to 
raise the standards of conduct. 

Almanac Leads 

House Organ Development 

Without stretching the imagina 
tion too much, we may label the 
Almanac as the first house organ. 
Distributed by patent medicine 
dealers in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the almanac attracted the 
farmer to look forward to its early 
arrival with weather predictions 
and spring planting suggestions. At 
the same time the farmer read and 
believed in the curative powers of 
liniments, herb teas and liver pills 
which soon became necessary items 


in every farmer’s medicine chest. — 
Thus almanacs were very success © 
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ful external house organs for the 
patent medicine dealer, 100 years 
ahead of the inception of this same 
idea into other business and indus- 
try. 

Garth Bentley, an authority on 
house organ publications, insists 
that: “More than any other single 
agency, the house publication, be- 
cause of its reader acceptance, can 
cary essential information, instruc- 
tions, reasons why and — yes — 
propaganda to employees. It can 
pave the way for changes. It can 
assure acceptance of these changes. 
It can engender enthusiasm. It 
can mean the difference between 
smoothness and friction. It can 
inform customers of the reasons for 
any curtailment of goods or serv- 
ices because of defense priorities 
and can thus retain good will and 
patronage.” (1) 

In the same way, many schools 
are using their school papers to 
prepare students and parents for 
changes in curriculum, in grading 
systems and in school programs. 
Students in turn can use the school 
columns to suggest improvements 
in the service rendered them by the 
school. Good will can be built 
through the student editorial or 
column and is being so built 
throughout the country. 


Career journalism is not the pur- 
pose of school newspapers. It may 
lead to careers but the paper is 
used toward this end by few. In- 
stead schools hope to prepare stu- 
dents to read newspapers intelli- 
gently, evaluating the news as they 
read. In turn they hope to teach 
the students who produce the pa- 
pers to learn to observe and make 
judgments on the newsworthiness 
of topics which develop around 
them. Then, they hope to direct 


(1) From “Editing the Company 
Publication” by Garth Bentley, 


| page 6, Harper & Bros., 1953. 


them to condense, organize and 
present their stories clearly within 
the space limitations of their 
papers, 

Many career journalists who are 
publishing house organs in indus- 
try today got their start on the 
high school newspaper. There is 
no doubt that the school publica- 
tion is a good training ground for 
house organ journalists. Through 
his experience in writing for the 
school paper, the student cultivates 
tact, understanding, responsibility, 
initiative and judgment. All this is 
helpful in industrial house organ 
publishing. 

There is one large difference be- 
tween the school newspaper and 
the company house organ and that 
is the matter of finance. Company 
house organs are financed by the 
company. Their success is meas- 
ured in their ability to get em- 
ployees to carry the house organ 
home where they and others may 
read it. In the school, the publica- 
tion must be self - supporting 
through subscription and advertis- 
ing or school functions. Thus, 
there is added training in school 
publications, that of cost account- 
ing and business methods. 

House Organs Use Personal Items 

To interest reading the house 
organs, companies generously scat- 
ter their pages with many personal 
items about weddings, deaths, per- 
sonal honors received by families 
of workers in education, civic ac- 
tivities, church and sports fields. 
In addition some devote one or 
two pages to menu _ suggestions, 
recipes, house decorating ideas, 
vacation suggestions or fashions. 

Employees are kept informed of 
company expansion and progress 
through stories on new develop- 
ments and processes. Good will is 
built through such editorials as, 
“Don’t Underestimate the Value of 
a Smile,” “Business Is Founded on 
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Risk,” 
Prices.” 

Similarly, the school newspaper 
must be written to sell. Thus many 
names have to be packed into each 
issue through the use of the fami- 
liar column writing in which word 
sketches may be given of the 
achievements of many pupils with- 
in a short space. Then, too, long- 
er feature stories are devoted to 
people with unusual hobbies, ex- 
periences, travels, or accomplish- 
ments. In addition, cartoons and 
photographs attract reader atten- 
tion as do contest such as student 
polls and guessing contests. 





“Overhead Costs and Sales 


WHY NOT HAVE A CONVENTION? 











Thus, we have seen that the 
school newspaper is very like the 
industrial house organ. Each mus 
write purposefully. Each mus 
build morale among those who live ~ 
within its walls. Each must up 
hold the standards which time an¢ 
tradition have built while prepar 
ing those within its walls fo 
changes which take place daily ir 
an ever-changing world. Above all 
the editors of both publication 
must balance the writing to keey 
reader interest growing, ever anti 
cipating the next issue while build 
ing good will, understanding, ané 
respect around them. 


Why Not Have A Convention’ 


By Lillian F. Dexter 
The treasurer of the Maryland Scholastic Press Association and advise: 


of “The Glen Burnian,” 


monthly paper of the Glen Burnie Senior High 


School, Glen Burnie, Maryland, brings considerable successful organize 
tional experience to bear in the topic she deals with below. 


Conventions are the thing! If 
your scholastic press advisers’ asso- 
ciations have not sponsored a state 
or area convention, why not “screw 
up a little courage” and_ tackle 
one? 

The ultimate results of such 
conventions are extremely worth- 
while. Students and advisers find 
a chance for exchange of ideas. 
Professional journalists offer stim- 
ulating and valuable advice. News- 
papers, magazines, and yearbooks 
receive useful ratings and critiques. 

But how does a group get start- 
ed? The best way is to lay the 
groundwork in your advisers’ press 
meetings. Approximately three to 
five meetings prior to the conven- 
tion date should have everything 
“whipped into shape.” 

Among the things to be decided 
upon in the initial meetings are: 

1. Into how many sessions should 

the day’s convention be brok- 

en? 


2. What will be done in each 
session? 
3. Will students and adviser 


particiapte? How? 
4. In what way will lunch be 






cared for? 

5. How will registration be 
handled? 

6. How much will the conver. 
tion cost? 

7. Can we make it pay for itself 

8. What awards will be pre 
sented? 

9. Who will provide the awards — 

10. What outside help can we> 
count on? 

11. Who will be the platform 
guests? 

12. Will any contest be held in” 
addition to the scheduled” 
meetings? 

13. Who will serve as judges ol” 
these contests? ; 

14. What kind of publicity will be 





necessary? 
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15. What room facilities can be 
counted upon for general and 
group meetings? 

16. Who will judge publications 


entered? 

17. What categories shall be estab- 
lished for the publications 
entered? 

18. What criteria for judging the 
publications will be deter- 
mined? 

Assuming that the convention 
will last one day, the planning 
group could adopt the following 
program:* 

*This program can be changed to 

fit the varying needs of a group. 


8:45- 9:15 Completion of reg- 
istration 
9:15-10:15 First general session 


10:25-11:40 Second general ses- 


sion 

10:25-11:40 Contests for only 
those entered 

11:40- 1:00 Lunch period 

1:10- 2:10 Clinics 

2:20- 3:30 Third general ses- 
sion 


The first general session would 
naturally consist of the invocation, 
the welcome address, the keynote 
speech, and introductions of hon- 
ored guests. 

Simultaneously with the second 
general session, which might take 
the form of a student panel on 
some phase of press work, could be 
the contests. 

These contests, or writing tour- 
naments, should be divided into 
junior and senior divisions and can 


‘be based around such fields as: 
news, editorials, features, and 
sports. Photography and cartoon- 


ing can be added if so desired. Stu- 
dents competing in these contests 
should have pre-registered. They 
would get their instructions and 
“assignments” upon arrival in the 
‘room where the contest is held, 
,and they will do “on-the-spot” writ- 
‘ing. Schools should be allowed to 
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enter only one student in each of 
the categories. Points will be 
awarded for first, second, third 
places and the school getting the 
most points could win the writing 
tournament. 

The period following the lunch 
hour would be a good time to hold 
clinics to which all delegates and 
advisers can arrange to go. Clinics 
in business problems, cartooning, 
copyreading, creative writing, edi- 
torial writing, features, magazine 
problems, newswriting, photogra- 
phy, sports, yearbooks, etc., might 
be offered. 

This clinic period is a good place 
to make use of professional jour- 
nalists, outstanding publications 
advisers, and people of note ip a 
particular field. However, be sure 
to secure the services of these peo- 
ple well in advance of your con- 
vention. 

The third and final session will 
be the time for award presenta- 
tions. 

Students can be used in many 
capacities throughout the conven- 
tion: to handle registration, to give 
the invocation at the opening ses- 
sion, to introduce speakers, to pre- 
side on the student panel during 
the second session, to serve as 
“aids” to clinic leaders, to assist 
with parking, etc. It is always 
good to have representatives from 
as many different schools as _possi- 
ble. 

Registration is one of the most 
important pre-plans to be made. A 
suitable form should be drawn up 
and mailed to all prospective 
schools which might attend. This 
form should contain such items as: 
1. a statement of the specific con- 

tests that school wishes to enter 


2. the number of student dele- 
gates who will attend 
3. the number of advisers who 


will attend 
4. the number of student lunch- 








eon reservations 
5. the number of adviser lunch- 
eon reservations 
6. the amount of money enclosed 
with the form 
Be sure that the form also con- 


tains a statement of to whom 
checks are to be make payable. Fol- 
low this with where and when to 
send the money. 

Student registrars can handle the 
tabulating of these forms. They 
can also count out the exact num- 
ber of delegate tags, luncheon 
tickets, tournament entry cards and 
place them in a packet with the 
school’s name on it. These can be 
picked up at the registration desk 
the morning of the convention. 
Thus pre-registration helps speed 
things up. 

The registration fees for con- 
testants, delegates, and _ publica- 
tions entered usually covers all the 
convention expenses since most of 
the clinic leaders, etc., are volun- 
teer help. Very frequently it is 
possible for the convention to come 
out ahead monetarily. 

It is always valuable if a mimeo- 
graphed or printed program con- 
taining hours, room assignments, 
leaders’ names, etc., be available to 
delegates on the day of the conven- 
tion. If the site of the convention 
is large, a map showing locations 
would be feasible. 

Other items not to be over- 
looked are: facilities for parking, a 
lost and found bureau, public ad- 
dress system, direction arrows and 
signs, and a means of duplicating 
the results of contest winners and 
publication placements so that 
they will be readily available at the 
conclusion of the convention. 

With a little effort advisers plan- 
ning the convention can usually 
get local newspapers, printers, or 
jewelry stores to provide certifi- 
cates, trophies, plaques, etc., to 
cover the awards. The contest win- 
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ners could receive the certificate 
and the school totalling the mos 
points from the contest could re 
ceive the trophy. This particula 
trophy could become a rotatin 
one. Newspapers, magazines, an¢ 
yearbooks judged outstanding ir 
their category could also receiv 
trophies. Naturally these publica 
tions would have had to be entereé 
and judged months prior to the 
convention itself, so one of the 
early plans should be regarding 
who or what group will judge, wha 
categories will be established fo 
the publications, and what criteri 
will govern the judging. College 
journalism classes make good ané 
impartial judges, so why not make 
use of them? 

In setting the date for the con 
vention, try to select one that doe 
not conflict with other events. 

Although a state or area conven 
tion seems like a Herculean task, if 
the groundwork is laid well in ad: 
vance it really isn’t so difficult. 


THE BULLETIN 

The Bulletin is devoted to the 
interests and problems of facul- 
ty advisers of school newspap- 
ers, yearbooks, and magazines 
by suggesting how to do things 
and/or how to do them better. 

It is published four times a 
year in May, October, January, 
and March by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, 
Low Memorial Library, New 
York 27, N. Y. Subscriptions: 
$1.50 per year. 

The editor is Mr. Bryan Bark- 
er, active editorial faculty ad- 
viser of a weekly, six-page pap- 
er, The Mercersburg News, The 
Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Penna. 

Copyright 1959 by Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 
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Typography Should Be Seen 
— Not Slurred 


By Bernard O. Thomas 


The vice principal of Teaneck High School, Teaneck, N. J., and form- 
erly for eight years adviser of the “Westfield’s Hi’s Eye,” Westfield, N. J., 
a CSPA medalist winning paper, brings experience and real interest to 
bear in his straight forward discussion of the role type plays in the 


appearance of a paper or magazine. 


The editor wishes he had known 


some of the following information when he became a school newspaper 
adviser over twenty years ago. 


Although the word typography 
conjures up ideas far beyond the 
realm of understanding, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, typography is 
a tool used by all printers in vary- 
ing degrees of success. One need 
not be a typographer to be familiar 
with basic principles which will 
make any publication more attrac- 
tive. 

The word typography comes 
from the Greek: typos (type) and 
graphia (write) and literally means 
writing with type. The sole pur- 
pose of typography is utilitarian 
and its function is never to distract 
the reader from the text. 

Every typographer is a printer, 
but not every printer is a typo- 
grapher and it is the function of 
the adviser with the editor to assist 
the printer in making the most of 
typographical aids. Naturally, there 
are some limitations since the prin- 
ter cannot be expected to purchase 
new founts of type simply to please 
the whim of the publication edi- 
tors. 

There are many devices which 
the typographer uses which can 
make the paper more readable and 
more attractive. Regardless of the 
“family” of type the printer has 
available, there are many possible 
ararngements within this family 
which will affect a change in the 
Within 


each family of type there are three 
basic type styles: Roman, italic, 
and bold face, In addition to these 
the printer has spaces, leads, rules, 
mobile ornaments, figures, deco- 
rated initials, initial letters, flour- 
ishes, etc. Every printer therefore 
has the basic adjuncts for making 
an interesting page. 

The selection and arrangements 
of these elements is known as com- 
position. Imposition is placing the 
composition upon the paper, and 
printing is the actual press work. 
Typography deals with all three. 

Of the three basic type faces the 
most commonly used is, of course, 
Roman. The body of type in all 
newspapers is Roman. Variety 
can be achieved by using italics 
and bold face to set off news items 
which are of especial import. This 
does not mean that in making up 
the page the editor should indis- 
criminately use bold face and 
italics simply to achieve variety. 
Bold face is effective only when 
used moderately. 

Italics may also be used occasion- 
ally to make a page more pleasing 
to the eye. The first drawback in 
using italics is that it is not easy 
to read, and therefore, should not 
be used in large doses. 

The best page for innovating the 
typography is the sports page. Here 
one can run the gamut of typo- 
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graphical skills without materially 
affecting the general appearance of 
the paper. The use of these de- 
vices can be tested on the sports 
page and those which seem most 
effective may be tried on page one 
of succeeding issues, 

On the sports page, for example, 
a sports column could be printed 
by alternating paragraphs in Ro- 
man and bold face. Here too rules 
may be used to break up “oceans 
of type.” Decorated initial letters 
could also be used for the intro- 
ductory paragraph for a_ sports 
column. Underneath pictures on 
the sports page italic type could be 
used as a credit line and would be 
very effective if set in a smaller size 
than the body type. 

One of the most simple devices 
the typographer uses is white space. 
Too frequently editors in their zeal 
for covering all the news ignore 
the quality of printing which can 
be achieved by judiciously using 
white space. The appearance of 
the page can be made more attrac- 
tive by using spaces between para- 
graphs or wherever there is a ten- 
dency to crowd type. A more effec- 
tive display can be made by set- 
ting 8 point type on 10 point slugs 
which will naturally provide more 
white space between lines of type. 
As is true of all typographical de- 
vices this should not be overused. 

On many occasions the size of 
type will have an effect on the ap- 
pearance of the paper and select- 
ing the correct size can do much to 
make the publication more read- 
able. Rarely should 72 point 
headlines be used in a school pub- 
lication. It is possible to avoid 
tombstone heads by varying the 
size of the headlines and by count- 
ing the lines in the headlines care- 
fully. An 18 point condensed 
headline might fit well next to a 
36 point two column headline and 
make both headlines more read- 
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able. 

Many of these typographical de 
vices are up to the adviser and the % 
editor. One cannot expect th 
printer to suggest all these changes 

Boxes are very effective if used 
sparingly and if placed correctly in 
the paper. Since the box is sup ~ 
posed to contain important infor 
mation it would be a waste of time 
to use a box and then submerge ii © 
in the middle of a page. Boxe © 
should be at the top or bottom o 
the paper and should not be to ~ 
lengthy. An editor who uses mor ~ 
than one box on the front page i: 
defeating its purpose since this de 
vice is to be used only for special 
news items. 

Changing the type size of head 
lines can affect the appearance o! 
a page. It is also possible t 
achieve variety by changing type” 
size in the body of the paper. In ~ 
troductory paragraphs for exampl 
may be set 10 point on 12 while the 
body may be 8 point on 10. Sta § 
tistics (as, for example, of a basket + 
ball game) or the cast of a play) 
may be set in 6 point to add variety \ 
to the page and to make it more | 
attractive. : 

It was pointed out in the begin 7 
ning that editors are generally } 
limited in the selection of type be > 
cause printers frequently do nol” 
have more than two or three fam _~ 
ilies of type. Instead of being de | 
trimental to the editor however | 
this is frequently a God-send sinc > 
too often editors change type style — 
at will and the resulting chaos i 
sometimes extremely difficult tc— 
read. The success of the New Yor! — 
Times, to use but one example, in ~ 
dicates that it is not necessary to” 
change headline styles in every” 
column. ; 

The printer can be of invaluable 
assistance to you. He, however, is” 
not a magician and cannot be ex 
pected to make any changes in the 
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appearance of the school paper. By 
using your printer’s skills you can 
definitely improve the appearance 
of your paper without sacrificing 
its readability. 


basic style of the newspaper with- 
Jout receiving the request from the 
jadviser. In consultation with the 
‘printer, the advisers and editors 
‘should be able to determine a good 
‘course of action for improving the 


Oklahoma Adviser Explains 
‘Future Journalists Of America 


By Mrs. Nevva lone Sartin 
‘Northwest Classen is Oklahoma City’s largest and newest high school. 
Enrollment is 2,056. It offers journalism to any who wish to enroll in 
the class, regardless of classification. Many freshmen enter Mrs. Sartin’s 
classes in journalism and remain throughout their high school years. 
Mrs. Sartin, a graduate of the University of Oklahoma has taught jour- 
nalism at Northwest Classen since the school was opened four years ago. 
She taught the journalism courses at Classen prior to that.. She sponsors 
the student newspaper and the yearbook. Both are full course credits 
‘done during class periods. Northwest Classen publications rate first 
place awards and better. Approximately 40 to 50 students are enrolled 
im journalism each year. A full year of journalism is required prior to 

assignment to a staff postion. 


Advisers take heart. There is 
something new in the field of high 
school journalism. Those who 
fight an uphill battle to make 
others aware of the high potentials 
of this unique subject can look up. 
Stonewalls may soon be crumbling. 
An ally that should bring the com- 
munity and the administration in- 
to the journalism fold looms on 
ithe horizon. 

As recently as 1958 faculty mem- 
bers of the School of Journalism at 
ithe University of Oklahoma, in co- 
‘operation with the Oklahoma State 
‘Press Association, conceived and 
incorporated an organization to be 
known as FUTURE JOURNAL- 
ISTS of AMERICA. With the 
white charger ride re-enforcements, 
ja set of new battle lines and a re- 
vised objective. It can carry the 
attack of making others appreciate 
J importance of maintaining a 


is “free press in America and impress 
“Jupon the uninitiated the capacity 
within journalism to train leaders. 


State press associations (the pro- 
fessional editors and _ publishers 
within a state boundary) in nine 
states have already indicated they 
wish to see journalism brought to 
its rightful place in the high 
school curriculum. Chapters of 
Future Journalists have been estab- 
lished in their states and they are 
aiding advisers to accomplish com- 
munity awareness of the benefits to 
be derived by students working on 
school publications. 

During the last fifty years pro- 
fessional journalists have done too 
little recruiting for their field. To- 
day they see themselves facing a 
woeful shortage of manpower. 
While all communication mediums 
were knocking themselves out ad- 
vancing recruiting programs for 
business, science and the _ profes- 
sions, they overlooked the need for 
inducing outstanding high school 
graduates to enter journalism. This 
oversight, coupled with several 
erroneous, and sometimes unsav- 
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ory, but quite generally accepted, 
notions about few job opportuni- 
ties, low salaries, long hours, poor 
working conditions, and rare in- 
stances where anyone ever reached 
the top, frightened away all but 


the completely dauntless. Accord- 
ingly, America’s most powerful 


voice in a changing world was 
stifled, if not silenced, by too few 
people to carry on. Consolidation, 
approaching monopoly, is the re- 
sult. 

A most natural consequence was 
that something had to be done. 
That is how FUTURE JOUR- 
NALISTS of AMERICA came into 
being. The organization will be- 
come active in recruiting outstand- 
ing high school graduates, espe- 
cially those who have had training 
on school papers, for careers in 
journalism. Editors, broadcasters, 
advertising executives, TV and 
radio managers now have a med- 
ium through which they can tell 
students of the career advantages 
and opportunities offered to work- 
ers in journalists fields. By work- 
ing with advisers these professional 
journalists can help break down 
fallacies that may pertain to jour- 
nalism in their localities. 

FUTURE JOURNALISTS of 
AMERICA begins at the grass 
roots. Publication advisers and 
journalism students can carry the 
news of FJA to their local editors, 
or other professional communica- 
tionists, and invite them to partici- 
pate in establishing a chapter in 
the high school or college. To 
make membership in the program 
official it is necessary only to write 
to David Bergin, Secretary, Future 
Journalists of America, School of 
Journalism, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma, and 
tell him your journalism depart- 
ment, or class is interested in hav- 
ing a chapter of FJA. There are 
no charter fees, membership dues 


or charges of any kind. The foun 
ders of FJA ask only one thing o 
you — please, when you select the 
professional adviser for your chap 
ter get someone who believes in 
journalism. Avoid the dour in 
dividual who though he probabl 
owns several cars, and a block a 
two of real estate, in addition t 
his printing plant, comes up with 
“Well, I don’t know. It’s a hard 
life and there ain’t much mone 
in it, and all the top jobs are filled. 
Opportunities are limited.” 

By joining hands with your local 
communications center, be it news 
paper, TV or radio, you have the 
technical know-how, the prestige o! 
authority, in addition to knowl 
edge of opportunities available 
within your own community. By 
organizing a chapter now there i: 
the benefit of growing with a na 
tional program as it expands. It is 
planned to have teams on call for 
programs during National News 
paper Week, Career Conferences 
to organize field trips, and develop 
visual aids. There are numerou 
ways members of a state press asso 
ciation can build and encourage 
journalism in your school. By get 
ting journalism recognized as a 
major program for developing 
leadership, dependability and re 
sourcefulness the road ahead will 
be smoother. 

There is a leaflet prepared by 
the O. U. journalism faculty ad 
dressed to publishers, advertising 
experts, radio and TV broadcaster 
entitled, “57 WAYS YOU CAN 
HELP.” These leaflets are avail. 
able for all who are interested ai 
no cost. High school journalism 
can obtain its place in the sun. The 
efforts of dedicated adviser 
coupled with the program of FU: 
TURE JOURNALISTS of AMER 
ICA is the opportunity all have 
been waiting for to focus attention 
on this important undertaking. 
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Guide To Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Colonel, U. S. Air Force, retired. Author of: “Captain Eddie Ricken- 

backer” — “Lands Of The New World Neighbors” — “Keepers Of The 

Lights”; with Fred G. Carnochan: “Empire Of The Snakes” — “Out Of 

Africa”; with Charles A. Lockwood: “Hellcats Of The Sea” — “Zoomies, 

Subs and Zeros’ — “Through Hell And Deep Water’; with L. J. Mait- 

land: “Knights Of The Air’; with Helen Lyon Adamson: “Sportsman’s 
Game And Fish Cookbook.” 


The reviews appearing in this May 1959 issue of The Bulletin of the 

Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 

Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to 

four hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Com- 

mands throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries re- 

garding “Guide To Good Books” to Hans Christian Adamson, 850 Powell 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


turous life. The violent climax — 


Prison Exposures by Robert 
Neese (Chilton — NF — Ill. — 
$4.95). An important First in pic- 
torial presentation of life within a 
prison. This picture book — with- 
out a single pretty picture — and 
terse, laconic text, has a high volt- 
age shock appeal. It depicts con- 
victs, young and old, at work or at 
leisure or just waiting for that 
event so long in coming — freedom 
or death. The author - photog- 
rapher is actually Convict #24933 
in Iowa State Prison, where the 
photographs were taken. If the 
ancients were right in claiming 
that one picture is worth several 
thousand words, every one of these 
photos should be an active deter- 
rent to crime. 

Life And Death Of The Duchess 
by Pamela Eriksson (Houghton 
Mifflin — NF — Ill. — $4.00). This 
sea story with a feminine touch has 
moments of rugged masculinity. 
Its heroine is a famous four mas- 
tered square rigger that hauled 
cargoes all around the world and 
covered the last years of her adven- 


beautifully written — comes when 
the vessel is wrecked in the English 
Channel. The author is the widow 
of the longtime and last skipper of 
The Duchess. A must among sea 
stories. 

Rays — Visible And Invisible by 
Fred Reinfeld (Sterling — NF — Il. 
— $3.50). The author reveals how 
rays, Many not even known to 
science a few years ago, have been 
harnessed for human use. He cites, 
solar energy for air conditioning; 
radar for cooking; ultrasonic waves 
for brain surgery; ultraviolet in 
crime detection — and so on down 
an impressive and fascinating list 
of rays and radiation. Intricate 
science portrayed in every-day lan- 
guage. 

A Long Way From Missouri by 
Mary Margaret McBride (Putnam 
— NF — Ill. — $3.75). MMM came 
to New York in the 1920’s. Her 
aim was to take the world of jour- 
nalism by the tail and give it a 
good twist. She did. A warm- 
hearted woman, with a warm and 
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vivid style of writing, MMM over- 
night became one of Manhattan’s 
stellar sobsisters. Among these 
pages, she describes the lives of 
those who basked in the limelight 
of printer’s ink before, during, and 
alter the Great Depression. There 
is more than reminiscence in this 
book. It is also an inspiring guide 
guide for ambitious but untried 
reportorial writers. 

The Babe And I by Mrs. Babe 
Ruth (Prentice-Hall — NF — Ill. — 
$3.95). More than a decade ago, 
Babe Ruth, the greatest star of 
baseball, passed out of the human 
orbit but not out of human ken. 
Hence his widow’s account of her 
life with Babe Ruth — and espe- 
cially her revelations about him as 
a human being — should have wide 
appeal. This is particularly true 
because Mrs. Ruth reveals many 
previously unknown aspects of her 
husband as a man and as a ball 
player. Some of these are bright- 
ening, some depressing, but all are 
fascinating. 

Cone Of Silence by David Beaty 
(Morrow — F — $3.95). Mr. Beaty, 
who also wrote “The Proving 
Flight,” here presents another 
dramatic and ultra realistic novel 
about commercial airliners and the 
men who fly them. Central char- 
acter is George Gorth, captain of a 
jet airliner that crashes on take- 
off. The intriguing plot is woven 
around the cause of the disaster 
and holds the reader spellbound 
with the seatbelt or rapt attention 
from take-off to the last landing. 


Give Me A Ship To Sail by Alan 
Villiers (Scribners — NF — Ill. — 
$4.95). The main dish, in this re- 
past of yarns of the sea, is the long, 
slow and difficult journey of the 
replica of the famous Mayflower a 
few years ago from England to 
America. The full flavor of this 
both tedious and perilous memorial 















passage is brought to life by Cap 
tain Villiers’ capable seagoing pen © s 
Other stories, in the book, dea” 
with sailing ships and men he ha 4 ot 
met in his maritime wanderings at 
This, his seventeenth book about) ti 
ships and their ways, rates among © at 
his best. ’ 
Fighting Bulls by Angus Mac ) P 
nab (Harcourt Brace — NF — Ill. -_ §: 
$5.00). This history of the Spon | t 
of Spain deals with bullfighting in © tl 
its more classical aspects. Starting 4 b 
with a discussion of the breeds of 9 b 
bulls, it describes the complexities — a 
of major bullrings, outlines the” n 
action as it unfolds and, lastly, u 
evaluates the stature of toreros who’ 0 
gained fame, glory — perchance | t 
death — as matadors. Action pic a 
tures form an outstanding feature i 
of this volume. Best of its kind) 
since Ernest Hemingway's “Death 
in the Afternoon.” + 


The Secret 
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Ways by Alistair - 
MacLean (Doubleday — F — $3.95). 1 
This tough and terror-laden cloak © s 
and dagger fantasy recounts the < 
misadventures of a British Agent 9 \ 
sent to Hungary to rescue an Eng. |‘ 
lish scientist from behind the Iron || 
Curtain. The main purpose of the || 
author seems to be to expose the | 
cruelties practiced by the Hun) 
garian Secret Police in obtaining ' 
confessions from suspects. If s0, 
he scores 100%. This book is not 
for folks with queasy tummies. 


In Every War But One by Eu 
gene Kinkaid (Norton — NF -! 
$3.75). This thought-provoking ~ 
and dramatic study of the whys 
and hows that caused American © 
soldiers to fall victims to Com-~ 
munist brainwashings during the 
Korean War deserves wide atten- 
tion from civilians of all ages and 
military personnel in all grades. 7 
The book is based upon the U. S$.” 
Army inquiry into the subject of 
collaboration, with their Com- 
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Sof that kind in any war in which 
our nation has participated. The 


j author asks a multitude of ques- 
‘tions and supplies many disturbing 
) answers. 


The Gold Of Troy by Robert 
Payne (Funk & Wagnalls — NF — 
$3.95). This is a tantalizing rags- 


‘to-ruins saga about the recovery of 
‘the long lost riches of ancient Troy 
)by a one-time grocery clerk who 


of modern 
Excavation is the 


became the founder 
archaeology. 


‘main thread of the picturesque and 


unusually complicated personality 
of Heinrich Schliemann who, in 


: the 1870’s-80’s, brought the ruin of 
-) ancient 


Grecian cities into the 
light of day and unearthed treas- 


+ ures for the museums of the world. 


Man With A Racket, Pancho 
Gonzales by Cy Rice (Barnes — NF 
— Ill. — $3.95). A bit of the blind- 
ing speed in Panchos’s power-house 
serve is reflected in this fast paced 
as-told-to autobiography by the 
world’s most temperamental tennis 
champion. Pancho, known as the 
Bad Boy of Tennis, speaks straight 
from the shoulder about his strug- 
gle to stardom on the courts and 
the hardships of amateur players 
who must toe the exacting but in- 


_ adequate financial marks set by the 
' Amateur Athletic Association. 


The 
volatile tennis player emerges as a 
likeable and outspoken fellow with 
plenty of bounce. 


Story Of Aviation by David C. 


| Cooke’ (Archer House — NF — IIL. 
5 — $4.59). 
- _ yet colorful rundown on the prog- 


An excellent factual and 


ress of human flight — from hot- 
air bags in the 1780's to jet-pod air- 
craft in the 1950’s. While main 


| Stress is laid on military aeronau- 
} tics, 


commercial aviation receives 
adequate mention. A readable and 
expertly condensed handbook. 
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The Kingdom Under The Sea by 
Henri Guelfelec (Pantheon — F — 
$3.50). In his native France, the 
author is regarded as the foremost 
novelist of the sea. And to tell the 
truth, this book is, in itself, a truly 
remarkable and lifelike seascape. 
Mr. Gueffelec spins a powerful and 
salt-sprayed tale about Breton fish- 
ermen who brove the treacherous 
and angry North Atlantic for 
schools of fish that are often hard 
to find. While the story-line is a 
little slim, the descriptions of the 
life, dangers, and disappointments 
in the realm of deep sea commer- 
cial angling are superb. 
Brotherhood of Evil — The 
Mafia by Frederic Sondern, ¥ 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy — NF 
$3.95). According to the exposures 
of organized crime listed by Mr. 
Sondern, the Mafia, in America, is 
not the myth as long believed. On 
the contrary, leading law enforce- 
ment officials have found that this 
sinister society controls and directs 
nation-wide operations in narcotic, 
alcohol, and labor rackets. Mr. 
Sondern shows how Mafia hood- 
lums, exiled from U.S. A. to their 
native lands, fill the pipelines to 
heroin that cross the Atlantic. He 
also presents an illuminating gal- 
lery of Mafia leaders, such as Ca- 


pone, Luciano, Adonis, and Cos- 
tello. 
Patrol Boat 999 by Harold 


Waters and Aubrey Wisberg (Chil- 
ton — NF — $3.50). Those who en- 
joyed “Adventure Unlimited” by 
Mr. Waters will find “Patrol Boat 
999” equally acceptable. Lt. 
Waters, U. S. Coast Guard (Re- 
tired) was a youngster back in the 
gin and gun-loving 1920's when 
rumrunners tried to rule the waves 
off the Florida Keys. But for the 
Coast Guard — and especially Pa- 
trol Boat 999 — they might have 
succeeded. This is a wild seagoing 
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tale about bullets, bottles, battles, 
and booze and it packs the wallop 
of a 50-foot wave. The rumrunner 
has gone. Peace reigns over the 
Florida Keys. But the memories 
of more hectic days linger on and 
the career of good old Patrol Boat 
999 will never be forgotten if Lt. 
Waters has anything to say about 
it. And he has. 


The Journey Of Tao Kim Nam 
by M. J. Bosse (Doubleday — F — 
$3.95). This first novel reveals 
fine talent by the author in the 
realm of sensitive but vigorous 
writing. He also has a more than 
usual capacity to record human 
emotions with the clarity of a cam- 
era. This novel deals with the 
Communist invasion of Indochina. 
It pinpoints the hardships, mental 
as well as physical, of Tao Kim 
Nam in escaping from the Red in- 


vaders and in his desperate search 
for a sanctuary in his wartorn-coun- 


try. This novel has the on-the- 
scene quality of superior reporting. 
The Great Prince Died by Ber- 
nard Wolfe (Scribners — F — $4.50). 
Unlike many novels that try to hew 
close to the uncompromising facts 
of history, this book about the life 
and death of Leon Trotsky has 
none of the qualities of a wax ex- 
hibit animated into a resemblance 
of life. Names, places, and dates 
are fictional, but the people are 
those who surrounded the Red 
leader in Mexico to protect him. 
Also, vividly portrayed are the 
hired killers who plotted and exe- 
cuted the murder directed by Stalin 
in Moscow. The book is a brilliant 
and interest sustaining piece of fic- 
tionized history of a competent his- 
torian and an excellent novelist. 


The Years Of The Sky Kings by 


Arch Whitehouse (Doubleday — 
NF — Ill. — $4.95). More than 


anything else, this book about 

great aces of World War I, stresse 
that aerial combat in that confli¢ 
was one of pilots against pilots. | 
contrast, those of World War 

were essentially contests betweer 
specialists and their complicated 
machines. Aviation enthusiasts oj 
the current generation, who have 
not dipped their wings of curiosity 
into the man-to-man fights abo 
the Western Front, will find thi 
volume an introduction to a Hall 
of Fame now mainly familiar t 


aging gooney birds such as this re 
viewer. 


The Dark Road by James Cros 
(Messner — F — $3.00). The a 
mosphere of reality in this spy 
story is enhanced by the author’ 
knowledge of post-war Germany 
and its overlapping networks of 
intrigue. There is nothing new in 
his plot of good Western Agent 
against bad Eastern Agents, but the 
author’s graphic narrative and his 
first-hand knowledge of border. 
running techniques between the 
two Germanys makes this a firs 
class chiller — in fact, a veritable 
gander among goosefleshers. 


Rough Passage by Dana G. Pres 
cott (Caxton — NF — $5.00). To 
the telling of this group of eleven 
stories — that deal with heroisms, 
disasters, and mysteries at sea — Mr. 
Prescott brings the triple qualifica 
tions of a practical mariner, a high 
ly specialized researcher, and 3 
longtime writer about ships and 
the sea. “Rough Passage” in 
cludes sea stories that deal with 
mutiny, shipwreck, and submarine 
sinkings; ships that vanished with 
out trace and a whaler bound for 
Hell. Mr. Prescott has a flare for 
salty — but not too briny — dix 
logue, as well as short pungent 
phrases. It all makes for easy read: 
ing and a pleasant cruise. 











